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ploits and other great achievements, and records the
admiration in which he was then held by Henri
fitierme (generally known in England as Henry
Stephens), and many other learned men, besides
Hubert Languet. Its absurd panegyric followed
the fashion of the day, and needs much curtail-
ment in order to bring it within bounds of sense
and reason. But the fact that such a poem was
addressed to Sidney in the summer of 1578 is signifi-
cant and important. It shows us that " The Lady
of May" was not a solitary diversion, and that Sid-
ney was already known and highly thought of among
men of letters, as well as among courtiers and poli-
ticians, promoters of discoveiy in the New World,
and champions of freedom and right government in
the Old.

Sidney's birth was contemporary with that of a
new period, which was destined to be the greatest, in
English literature. Spenser and Raleigh, Lyly and
Hooker, were born one or two years earlier; Peel
and Chapman two or three years later. Francis
Bacon was his junior by six years, Christopher Mar-
lowe by nine, and William Shakespeare by ten. All
these, and many others of mark, were children to-
gether while early evidence was being given of the
literary vigour which, perfected in them, was to make
the age of Queen Elizabeth unrivalled in the history
of intellectual activity. Sidney was two years old
when the poems of Wyatt and Surrey, written long
before, but then first published, set the fashion in
England both of sonnet-making and of composition
in blank verse. He was four when " The Mirror for